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ASHANTI SURVEY, 1945-46: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


M. FORTES, R. W. STEEL, ano P. ADY 


Joint Meeting of the Royal Anthropological Institute and the 
Society, 20 January 1947 


I. INTRODUCTION BY M. FORTES 


WANT FIRST TO say something about the origin and organization of the 
I Ashanti Social Survey. I had long wanted to work in Ashanti. The late 
Captain R. 8. Rattray, whom I knew well and whose profound understanding 
of Ashanti is more impressive to me now that I have been there myself, had 
something to do with this. The Ashanti themselves however were the principal 
magnet. Having worked with a people in the north of the Gold Coast who are 
still almost wholly outside the sweep of European social and economic in- 
fluences, I wanted to study a people who have been caught up in the full tide 
of social and cultural change due to western influences. 

What makes Ashanti most interesting from the comparative point of view 
is that its native culture and social organization have maintained their vitality, 
partly in opposition to the new social and economic forces, partly by adaptation 
to changing conditions, partly by absorbing new values and institutions. Its 
traditional social system is a complete contrast to that of the northern peoples. 
In the north I worked amongst a people who have an elaborate patrilineal kin- 
ship system, gain their livelihood by subsistence farming, and dwell in extens- 
ive, dense agglomerations in which the village as a defined social and political 
unit is unknown. They have no legal or governmental institutions apart from 
those based on the kinship structure, and no history apart from the personal 
memories of the old people. ‘The Ashanti have a matrilineal kinship system. 
The village is the key unit of social life and political structure. Their legal 
institutions and political organization are amongst the most highly developed 
in Africa, with the concepts of rank and chiefship in the forefront. Both 
internal and external trade involving the use of gold as currency have played 
an important part in their economy and their political evolution for over 
two hundred years. And they have a history of which they are magnificently 
proud and which can be documented not only by oral tradition but by the 
writings of early European travellers. Compared with the somewhat dour, 
prosaic, and narrow northerners, the poverty of whose culture both on the 
material side and in its institutional make-up truly reflects the hard life they 
lead and their limited social horizon, the Ashanti have a rich and subtle culture. 
Indeed, theirs is a culture appropriate to a nation-state that once held power 
over a wide area by force of arms and has had commercial and political con- 
tacts with the West through the coast towns for a couple of centuries. They 
fought seven wars against the British in the nineteenth century, and finally 
revolted against them in a surge of national pride to defend, not their material 
possessions, but their most sacred symbol of national unity, the Golden 
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Stool.: All records show that the Ashanti have long had a highly developed 
social and political organization. Their way of life included a fine tradition of 
arts and crafts and oral literature on the one hand, and on the other, the 
apparently inexplicable shedding of human blood on solemn ceremonial 
occasions. All this posed a mystery that was irresistible to an anthropologist, 
the more so in the light of the avidity with which, after their final defeat, they 
grasped at everything European civilization had to offer. 

An opportunity arose for a field study in Ashanti when I was appointed 
Head of the Sociological Department of the West African Institute. ‘The 
Council of the Institute sanctioned the project with enthusiasm and made 
generous financial provision for carrying it out. This was due in no small 
measure to the support of the Gold Coast Government for the scheme and, in 
particular, to the backing of the then Chief Commissioner of Ashanti and 
present Governor of British Honduras, Sir E. G. Hawkesworth, K.C.M.G., M.C. 
In the end the research turned out to be a quadripartite affair, with the West 
African Institute, the Colonial Research Council (which financed Miss Ady), 
the Gold Coast Government, and the people of Ashanti all contributing. 
Without the concurrence of the President of the Ashanti Confederacy Council 
(the Asantehene) and the cooperation of the village chiefs it would have been 
quite impossible to make any headway. Nor could we have carried out our 
programme without the loan of African staff and the provision of other 
facilities by government departments, missionary bodies, and the Native 
Administration. During one period we had over forty African field staff at 
work. I want to stress particularly how indispensable they were for the field 
technique we used. Their work proved to be of higher quality than we had 
anticipated and their enthusiasm never flagged. | 

Both in the use made of African field personnel and in the attempt to com- 
bine the viewpoints of three specialized social disciplines, the Ashanti Survey 
represents an experiment in methods of social research that has not before 
been tried in West Africa. I must explain why, when I put forward the scheme 
to my Council, I asked that an economist and a geographer should be brought 
in. Previous contact with Ashanti and other West African areas undergoing 
similar processes of change made it clear to me that the social life of these 
peoples had become far too heterogeneous, the conditions too complex, and 
the pattern of forces too fluid to be understood in terms of one social science 
only. It seemed to me that these societies had moved so far from the inte- 
grated and balanced structures we find in the simplest subsistence societies 
that the major groups of factors in the social system are now operating in 
relative independence, pulling against one another as often as in step with one 
another. I considered that this was because each group of factors had acquired 
a momentum of its own determined by specialized developments which are not 
susceptible of investigation, or perhaps even of being grasped, by the anthro- 
pologist. 

Three such relatively autonomous sets of factors seemed to me to be of 
outstanding importance in modern Ashanti. First, the ecological factors of soil, 
climate, vegetation, communications, distribution of population, and so forth. 


1 See R. S. Rattray, ‘Ashanti,’ chap. 23, Oxford, 1923; and Edwin W. Smith, “The 
Golden Stool,’ London, 1927. 
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These are the basis of the cocoa, mining, and timber industries which have, in 
thirty years, transformed the economy and thus profoundly influenced the 
social structure of the country. Next come the more strictly economic factors 
summed up in the description of cocoa as an export crop, of the mines as a 
source of wages for immigrant labour, and in references to the monopolistic 
trading concerns. These factors are reflected in the wants of the people—for 
cotton goods, galvanized-iron roofs, kerosene, gin, and so forth—and in the 
extent to which they can satisfy these wants. Finally there is the strictly social 
and psychological group of factors; that is, factors arising out of the special 
forms of domestic, village, and political relations current in Ashanti, out of 
the occupations of the people, the religions they profess, the aspirations they 
hold, and so forth. These factors lie behind the organization of the labour by 
means of which soil and climate are exploited to produce the cocoa. They 
direct the use made of income. They are the links which hold the different 
parts of the social life together. In Ashanti to-day this set of factors is an 
extraordinary amalgam of traditional custom and imported western norms of 
behaviour. It was fortunate for the Survey therefore that I was able to per- 
suade Mr. Steel to take part in it, and the head of his department to release 
him for the work. Equally fortunate was the appointment of Miss Ady to a 
Colonial Research Fellowship and her decision to start her field-work in 
Ashanti in association with us. 

A word about our method of collaboration. There was no such thing as a 
master plan within which each worker had an allotted task or problem. Nor 
was there any direction. Collaboration simply emerged by reason of the fact 
that each worker knew his job, that we were all looking at the same subject 
matter from complementary angles and had enough in common to be able to 
discuss our problems as they arose. In a more practical sense, collaboration 
grew by our working in the same communities and so handling data that over- 
lapped all the time. You will see that we used the questionnaire method a 
great deal. Our success with this method owes most to Miss Ady. Though 
rightly regarded with suspicion by social anthropologists, in the circumstances 
that now exist in Ashanti this method was fully justified as the quickest and 
most reliable means of gathering the quantitative data we needed. 

The aim of the Survey was strictly limited. It was to get a broad, general 
picture of the social and political structure of Ashanti to-day, and to investigate 
in greater detail those aspects in which ecological and economic factors play 
the biggest part. Thus family organization and land tenure received a great 
deal of attention, whereas very little work was done on modern Ashanti 
religion or art. 

We are not going to try to-day to summarize the results of the Survey, as 
we are still busy with the heavy task of analysing the field material. What we 
want to do is to give you some idea of the methods we used and of the diffi- 
culties met with, and to indicate the kind of problems we studied. 


Il. THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECT. BY R. W. STEEL 


Ashanti is the central of the three political divisions of the Gold Coast, 
lying north of the Gold Coast Colony and south of the Northern Territories. 
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Its area, 24,000 square miles, is about half that of England. Its popula- 
tion, 578,000 at the last census in 1931, is now estimated at more than three- 
quarters of a million. Though politically and socially one, geographically there 
are two Ashantis—a north and a south. The north consists of some of the 
lowlands of the basin of the River Volta, the largest of the rivers of the Gold 
Coast. The south is a plateau averaging 600 to 800 feet in height and drained 
southward by rivers with more or less parallel courses—the Bia, the Tano, 
the Ofin,'and the Pra (Fig. 1). North and south are divided by a line of hills, 


ASHANTI 
RELIEF & DRAINAGE 


Over 2000 ft. 
HHH 1000-2000 ft. 
500-1000 ft. 


Figure 1 


usually more than 1500 feet high, stretching from the Wenchi district in the 
north-west through Mampong to the Juaso district in the south-eastern corner 
of Ashanti. These hills, which have no generally accepted name but may 
for convenience be referred to as the ‘‘Mampong scarp,” are the most distinct 
dividing-line in the country. To the north the area is exposed to the desiccating 
effect of the ‘“‘harmattan,” the wind that blows from the north-east during the 
dry season, and its natural vegetation in consequence is savannah forest in 

1 Figs. 1-4 and Fig. 7 are based on maps published by the Gold Coast Survey 


Department; Fig. 5 on the map of Cocoa Surveys, 1944-45 prepared by the Gold Coast 
Department of Agriculture, 
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which stunted trees are scattered throughout large expanses of grass (Fig. 2). 
To the south, in contrast, the natural vegetation is rain forest of mixed deci- 
duous type, though in fact much of this forest has been replaced by what is 
generally known as “‘secondary bush”’ as a result of the practice of “shifting 
cultivation” and, in more recent years, of the extension of permanent agri- 
culture. Little virgin forest now exists outside the Forest Reserves, in which 
no farming or timber exploitation is permitted. Steep slopes in the more 
sparsely populated, less accessible districts often remain under pure forest, 
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but the most common vegetation throughout southern Ashanti to-day consists 
of cocoa farms and the tangled “‘bush” that grows up in place of a food farm 
that is no longer cultivated. 

The savannah-forest and rain-forest areas, north and south respectively of 
the Mampong scarp, have also given rise to contrasting types of agriculture. 
The northern farmer’s main crop, for subsistence and for sale to the people of 
the south, is the yam, and there has as yet been no development of export 
crops in the north. The farmer in the south can grow a variety of food crops 
—cocoyams, plantains, maize, and (in recent years) cassava—as well as 
commercially valuable products like the kola-nut, which constitutes a leading 
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item in the internal trade of West Africa, and, above all, cocoa. Southern 
Ashanti with the neighbouring Gold Coast Colony produces something like 
two-fifths of the world’s cocoa in a normal year; more than 300,000 tons of 
cocoa were exported from the Gold Coast in the crop-year 1936-37, and of this 
figure Ashanti probably accounted for nearly one-third. The drying of cocoa 
beans laid on mats or tables is one of the commonest sights in the villages of 
southern Ashanti between September and December (Plate 1). 

The bulk of the work of the Ashanti Social Survey was centred in southern 
Ashanti, for various reasons including lack of time and trained personnel and 
the relative accessibility of most of the south. Here were not only nearly all the 
cocoa farms and the most complete road network, but also the only railways, 
probably two-thirds of the total population, and all the larger settlements 
including the capital, Kumasi, where we had our headquarters, and the two 
gold-mining centres of Obuasi and Konongo, south and east respectively of 
Kumasi (Fig. 3). One or more members of the team worked intensively in 
more than a dozen places in different parts of Ashanti, and enquiries were made 
in many other villages by ourselves and our field-staff. In the adjacent settle- 
ments of Efiduasi and Asokore we took a fairly complete census, made a 
preliminary investigation of land-tenure conditions, and compiled a simple 
land-use map. The work for this map was done by a small group of students in 
training as teachers at Wesley College, Kumasi, who showed remarkable apti- 
tude for this type of enquiry, even though they had never tackled problems of 
this nature before. Experience gained at Asokore was invaluable when we 
planned a more elaborate survey of economic and social conditions in Agogo. 
Outside the cocoa belt, a land-use map was prepared by one of our African 
assistants,! working single-handed, at Kasei, north of Ejura on the “Great 
North Road” from Kumasi to Tamale, a small village of three or four hundred 
inhabitants whose income was derived from the sale, not of cocoa, but of yams. 
Other investigations were carried out in Nkawie Kuma, one of the nearest 
cocoa villages to Kumasi; in Fwidiem, a comparatively modern village in the 
much ‘‘newer’ cocoa areas of western Ashanti; in Patasi and Kotei, food- 
producing villages just outside Kumasi; and in the fishing villages of Lake 
Bosumtwi, a sacred lake in very beautiful surroundings about 20 miles south- 
east of Kumasi. Fishing in the lake is carried out from canoe-shaped rafts, 
seen on their stands by the lakeside in Plate 5. When fishing, the men sit on 
them using their hands and feet as paddles. Several geohogical and 
anthropological studies have been carried out in the lake area, which has been 
the subject of two papers in the Fournal in recent years,? but so far as I am 
aware there have been no previous studies of the human geography of the lake 
and its ring of villages. Besides work in the towns and villages of Ashanti, we 
also made various investigations in Kumasi itself, of which Dr. Fortes will 
speak later when he refers to the special difficulties of work among such a large 
and mixed population (probably 70,000 now, compared with less than 36,000 at 
the time of the 1931 census), especially with a small field-staff which had to be 


1Mr. S. A. Dentu, Forest Ranger, seconded to us from the Gold Coast Forestry 
Department. 


2M. Maclaren, Geogr. ¥. 78 (1931) 270-6; H. P. T. Rohleder, Geogr. 7. 87 (1936) 
51-65. 
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trained in the technique of interview and investigation. From the geographer’s 
point of view, the most interesting study in Kumasi, apart from that conducted 
in the immigrant quarters, to which Dr. Fortes will refer, was carried out, 
again with the help of the staff and students of Wesley College, in the huge 
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Kumasi market, one of the largest of the many markets in the Gold Coast, 
where we collected information concerning the various groups of traders, the 
commodities sold, and the source of these goods. 

Our biggest and most effective ‘‘combined operation” was staged at Agogo, 
a town with about 4500 inhabitants according to a census we took during 
March 1946. Agogo is 55 miles from Kumasi at the end of an 18 mile long, 
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second class road that leads north from the mining town of Konongo towards 
the almost uninhabited Afram plains. First and subsequent impressions made 
us feel justified in regarding Agogo as fairly typical of the larger centres of the 
cocoa areas in Ashanti. Cocoa had first been planted about forty-five years 
before (just about the turn of the century) and for many years now has been 
the leading product of the district. Before the introduction of cocoa there had 
been few occupations apart from fighting, food-farming, and the collection of 
wild rubber which had then to be taken to the coast by head-loading along 
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well-defined routes, the details of which are still vividly remembered by many 
of the older Agogo men. 

The town lies in the midst of the hills of the south-easterly portion of the 
Mampong scarp at a height of about 1400 feet (Fig. 4). The surrounding hills, 
which reach nearly 1900 feet to the south-east, were originally covered with 
tropical rain-forest, but most of the forest has now disappeared except in the 
Reserves that have been constituted in recent years to check the further 
destruction of the natural vegetation. To-day the Agogo scene is identical 
with that of southern Ashanti as a whole—a mixture of cocoa farms and food 
farms, with occasional patches of virgin forest and larger areas of the rank and 
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untidy vegetation that indicates the site of former food farms that have since 
been abandoned. The men are for the most part owners of, or labourers on, 
cocoa farms, though many of them have subsidiary occupations such as 
hunting, fishing, and palm-wine tapping, and most of them assist the women 
in the preliminary clearing of the food farms. The women do most of the 
food farming in addition to their many domestic duties. 

Our main object in Agogo was the establishment of the detailed pattern 
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of agriculture, not only against the ecological background of topography, soils, 
vegetation and so on, but also in relation to the whole social structure and in 
particular in terms of land-tenure systems and of clan and individual owner- 
ship. There have so far been few such investigations in West Africa. In 1944 
and 1945 the Gold Coast Department of Agriculture, faced with the menace of 
the disease known as “swollen shoot’ that threatened the whole future of 
cocoa in the country, carried out a preliminary survey of the cocoa areas of the 
colony including Ashanti; but, useful as it is, this survey is highly generalized 
(Fig. 5) and does not pretend to give the detailed land-use information essential 
for our purpose. So in Agogo we organized a compound-by-compound and 
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farm-by-farm survey, with the active interest and cooperation of the chief, 
elders, and people of the town. We trained a team of Africans, most of them 
officials seconded from Gold Coast Government Departments (including the 
Agricultural, Cooperative, Education, Forestry, and Survey Departments), 
but also including mission-trained teachers and students, literate assistants, 
and labourers. ‘This team not only surveyed every farm (that is, every culti- 
vated plot) within a radius of about 2%, miles of the town, but also made a 
detailed investigation of the age, nature, productivity, and ownership of each 
farm. At the same time they collected much geographical and sociological 
information relating to the town and its inhabitants. We now have a mass of 
data that, when analysed, will give us a fairly complete picture—against a 
geographical background and within a sociological frame—of the farming 
activities of a community typical of the cocoa districts of southern Ashanti. 
Information collected in Agogo can also be correlated with similar information 
from other cocoa villages in southern Ashanti. In my original scheme I 
planned to prepare identical detailed land-use maps for at least two other cocoa 
villages as well as for two food-producing villages, one in the cocoa belt near 
Kumasi, and the other at Kasei in the drier open country of the north; but 
shortage of trained staff, lack of time, and the high cost and difficulty of such 
surveys made it impossible to carry through the whole programme. Sufficient 
information was collected at Kasei however to emphasize the completeness of 
the contrast between this village and Agogo, and to help in establishing the 
essential regional differentiation between northern and southern Ashanti—a 
difference that is obvious enough to the geographer but which has hitherto not 
been recognized nearly as much as it should, particularly by the Administra- 
tion. 

The base map, prepared by the wholly African team working under my 
supervision, was on a scale of 1/6250—that is, about ten times the scale of our 
one-inch Ordnance Survey maps. ‘Though working on such a scale, we did not 
aim at cadastral precision—that would have been unnecessary, even had it 
been practicable. Any kind of survey work in the tropics is difficult, and 
perhaps nowhere more so than in secondary bush where it is usually im- 
possible to see more than a few yards in a straight line, even along the bush- 
paths which wind continuously and are seldom more than a few feet wide. 
Along and off these paths are the farms. Food farms, cocoa farms, abandoned 
farms, and secondary bush in various stages of re-growth are all hopelessly 
mixed and merge into one another along the most indefinite boundaries. Yet 
each cultivated plot and every cocoa tree has its owner, and there is rarely any 
doubt in the minds of neighbouring farmers as to ownership in any particular 
case or as to the precise location of the boundaries, invisible and unmarked as 
these often appear to the European. Our survey teams had to record all this 
in their field notebooks in terms of figures, distances, and bearings, which 
could later be translated into a map in the drawing-office. We cut as few 
lines as possible round the farms, partly to economize in time and labour and 
partly to prevent any suspicion in the minds of the farmers that we were trying 
to lay down the law as to their boundaries. Nevertheless distances and bearings 
were always measured as accurately as was necessary for the particular purpose 
of our investigation, using simple chain and compass methods. Three, and 
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1. Farm in West African bush, with drying cocoa beans 
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sometimes four, teams were in the field almost without a break for three and a 
half months, each team consisting of a surveyor (a member of the Gold Coast 
Survey Department, a Forest Ranger, or an Agricultural Overseer), a chain- 
man, a literate assistant (who besides assisting the surveyor, collected informa- 
tion about the state of the farm), and one or more labourers. Very often the 
teams were accompanied by one of the Agogo elders and by some of the men 
and women whose farms were to be surveyed that day. After the laborious 
task of plotting all the results in the office, we had a map that showed with 
reasonable accuracy the way in which the land around Agogo was being used 
between December 1945 and March 1946. Fig. 6, which shows only a 
selection of the features of the completed map, indicates the distribution 
of the food and cocoa farms within a couple of miles or so of Agogo. But since 
each plot on the original map bears the number of the form on which are 
recorded all particulars that interested us, it will be possible to compile a series 
of maps illustrating, for example, the ownership of farms, the age of cocoa 
farms, the relationship of type and size of farm to distance from the town, and 
the relative productivity of the different sectors and zones of Agogo’s farm- 
lands. Furthermore, a re-survey of the area in three or four years’ time would 
give us invaluable information about the actual mechanism of so-called 
“shifting cultivation,” of which we still know so little, common though the 
system is not only in many parts of Africa but throughout the tropics. 

There is no time now, nor is this the occasion, to draw many inferences 
from this specimen map, but there are certain features that even the most 
casual glance must reveal. There is, for example, the clear distinction between 
the area within a mile or so of the town, where are most of the food-farms, and 
the zone beyond which is mainly under cocoa. This is partly to be explained 
by the ecological conditions, and partly by the fact that food farms need to be 
visited at frequent intervals throughout the year while cocoa once established 
needs very little attention, no more than an occasional weeding between the 
trees and the plucking of the pods when ripe. Then there is the contrast in 
size. Food farms are usually small; they are, in fact, nothing more than clear- 
ings in the forest, their size usually bearing a close relation to the food require- 
ments of the family group concerned and to the labour force available to 
undertake the arduous task of clearing virgin forest or the tangle of vegetation 
(Plate 2) characteristic of West African secondary bush. After two or three 
seasons these farms are abandoned and are soon swallowed up by the all- 
pervading bush, and the patch will not be cleared for farming for some years; 
how long depends on a number of factors, including the density of population, 
the nature of the soil, and the availability of other suitable areas for food- 
farming. In contrast, cocoa farms are relatively permanent and are usually 
much larger. It has not yet been possible to compute the average size of the 
farms surveyed at Agogo, but the figure for Ashanti as a whole was estimated 
at about 2% acres some years ago, though 60 per cent. of the farms then 
measured covered less than 1 acre. 

The intricacy of the pattern of the farms is also a noteworthy feature of the 
map, which perhaps at first suggests a hopeless jumble of plots of various 
shapes and sizes and under different crops and ownership. Yet in fact, as we 
have seen already, the Ashanti is perfectly clear in his mind as to the facts of 
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ownership and boundaries. Nor is it easy in our present state of knowledge of 
tropical agriculture to suggest ways and means whereby Ashanti agricultural 
practice can be greatly improved, bearing in mind the ecological, technological, 
and economic conditions with which the farmer has to contend. That is why 
it is more correct to refer to an “intricate pattern” than to a ‘“‘hopeless jumble’’ 
of farms. But whatever we call it, we must recognize the essential complexity 
of the picture. From time to time proposals for the registration of title to land 
or for radical modification of current agricultural systems are made without, 
it seems, a full appreciation of the immense difficulties that would have to be 
faced. ‘The Agogo map is a convincing indictment of many of these schemes 
which, conceived as they so frequently are within office-walls and even at a 
distance of several thousand miles, ignore the realities of the situation. Un- 
fortunately in most colonial territories there is an appalling lack of the basic 
data that in this country we assume as a matter of course. 

The Agogo survey is, of course, only a small contribution to the accumula- 
tion of essential information, and merely a beginning of detailed land-use and 
land-tenure studies in Ashanti. The country needs not one but hundreds of 
such investigations, or at least a whole series of sample surveys in areas care- | 
fully selected by geographers which could be fitted into the programme of 
aerial photography and survey now being undertaken at long last in certain 
parts of the Gold Coast. But even when such investigations cover a much 
wider field, there will always be a strong case for intensive studies like ours in 
Agogo, in which geographical, sociological, and economic data are collected 
and correlated. Only by such investigations can future economic developments 
be based upon sound principles, and social chaos and distress avoided. It is to 
be hoped that in such cooperative research in the future geographers will be 
able and willing to play their rightful part and to make what I believe is their 
special and distinctive contribution to the study of society in our tropical 
colonies. 


III. THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASPECT. BY M. FORTES 


Anthropological field-work in modern Ashanti requires the use of methods 
that are not applicable in simpler societies. Thus, in addition to such cus- 
tomary procedures as obtaining data from selected informants, observation 
of and participation in group activities, and so forth, much use was made 
of questionnaires and other prepared enquiry forms. We employed observers 
to record daily activities in selected families and villages over a period of time, 
and to take case histories. In addition a large quantity of official papers, 
court record books, and other documentary material was sifted. 

Though the major part of this survey was carried out in the cocoa belt of 
southern Ashanti, the country is still so uniform in culture and in its social 
organization that what one learns in the south applies in general to other parts. 
This is due mainly to the political unity of the country, which is a bequest from 
pre-conquest days. It is true that the Confederacy in its present organization 
was created by the Colonial Government in 1935. But the cement of its unity 
is the national sentiment focused in the President of the Confederacy Council 
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Fig. 6. Agogo land-use map prepared by the Ashanti Survey. Farm block in Forest Reserve is area in which farming 1s permitted 
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or, as the Ashanti would say, in the King, the Asantehene. And the Asante- 
hene’s authority, which no Ashanti will flout, derives not from the ordinances 
that re-established his position in 1935 but from his status by native custom. 
Kumasi being his seat, it is not only the geographical hub of the country but 
the political and cultural capital, as it was 126 years ago when Bowdich ! went 
there. ‘The modern amenities and the urban culture that have grown up with 
the expansion of Kumasi as a commercial and administrative centre have 
immeasurably increased its dominance in Ashanti life, but do not solely account 
for it. For the Ashanti this is due as much to its political and traditional supre- 
macy in the native social order. That is the main reason why every Ashanti 
who can afford it wants to have a house of his own in Kumasi. So a large, 
perhaps major, proportion of the Ashanti now living in Kumasiare not Kumasi 
born. The exact figures are unknown, as no official information on the tribal 
composition and regional derivation of the inhabitants of Kumasi is available, 
and the Survey had neither the time nor the staff to carry out a census. Even 
the total estimated population of about 70,000 is only a guess. But there 
is little doubt that half or more of this number are foreigners who have come 
to Kumasi only to earn their livelihood. 

Our field-staff carried out a sample census of the largest section of these 
foreigners, those who come from the Northern Territories and from the 
adjacent French territories. We learnt from this and related smaller studies 
that there are in fact three Kumasis: Ashanti Kumasi, with its spiritual centre 
and physical crown on Menhyia Hill; commercial Kumasi in the middle of 
the town, the sphere common to the medley of foreigners of all races as well as 
to many Ashanti; and official Kumasi on the ridge at the opposite end to Men- 
hyia, dominated by the Residency (Fig. 7). Geography and social structure go 
together and it is not only a matter of race. African civil servants live on the 
ridge, some European business men live in the crowded, polyglot commercial 
town, with its Syrian traders, Yoruba barbers and petty traders, Ewe artisans 
and craftsmen, Fanti and Ga clerks, Mossi labourers and Hausa market traders 
—not to speak of the women street traders of all tribes and the rich Ashanti 
middlemen and money-lenders, the street lawyers and the lorry-drivers. 

The different parts of Kumasi mostly meet only in terms of their comple- 
mentary economic interests and politico-legal réles, though there is a good deal 
of friendly personal intercourse between official Kumasi and commercial 
Kumasi, and some between these and Ashanti Kumasi. But there is practically 
none between Ashanti Kumasi and the foreign African other than Coast people. 

There is a close parallelism between occupation, tribal origin, standard of 
education if any, standard of living, religion, and degree of westernization. 
The natives of the Northern Territories are a test case. There must be between 
two and four thousand in Kumasi. They live in their own part of the town. A 
large proportion are temporary labour immigrants, hence they include a large 
excess of males. ‘They do practically all the unskilled and semi-skilled labour, 
and have almost no skilled artisans or clerks among them. We collected figures 
from all the schools in Kumasi. These show that about half the children are 
Ashanti, and less than half per cent. are of Northern Territories origin, the 
remainder being of other tribes. The foreign Africans have no representation 


' 'T’. Edward Bowdich, ‘Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee,’ London, 1819. 
II 
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in the Native Administration though they are obliged to appear before Native 
Administration (Ashanti) courts for certain criminal offences and in a con- 
siderable range of civil cases. 

If the Ashanti do not exactly despise all foreign Africans, they certainly tend: 
to regard themselves as being a good cut above them. This applies particu- 
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larly to the Northern Territories people who used, in the not so distant old 
days, to come to Ashanti only as slaves. Ramseyer and Kuhne,! writing in 
Kumasi seventy years ago, often remark that no freeborn Ashanti will stoop 
to menial labour, and this holds to a great extent to-day. And the Kumasi 
pattern goes right through the country. It is found in the mining towns and 
in the cocoa villages. 


1 F, A. Ramseyer and J. Kuhne, ‘Four years in Ashantee. London, 1875-77. 
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I began my field-work in the village of Asokore, 25 miles from Kumasi. 
This is the capital of one of the smaller Divisions that form the constituent 
units of the Confederacy. It is one of the poorer communities of this area, as 
Mr. Steel’s and Miss Ady’s investigations show. Here my principal research 
assistant, Mr. T’. E. Kyei, a teacher seconded to me by the Education Depart- 
ment, and I made a family census of the whole village with the help of other 
temporary field-workers. It was an amateurish effort compared to Miss Ady’s 
subsequent village censuses, but the results are of great interest. First, as to 
the range of occupations represented: in this village of about 800 people there 
are Over 40 occupations represented among the males, and nearly 20 among 
the females, and the class-cum-tribe divisions are quite clearly marked. ‘There 
is a fine school at Asokore, built by the village at the cost of a heavy debt 
not yet wholly paid off. The pupils include nearly 10 per cent. of boys and 
girls from other parts of Ashanti but are go per cent. Ashanti. Of the ten 
teachers, five are non-Ashanti. Out of a total of 200 adult males, surprisingly 
enough only 30 are cocoa farmers, though a number of others have an interest 
in or are owners of cocoa farms. 

One of our first difficulties was in sorting out occupational grouping. 
Many people not only have more than one source of livelihood—and a cocoa 
farm is a common secondary source—but there is considerable occupational as 
well as regional mobility. Both men and women move readily from occupation 
to occupation within the limited range where either no special skill or very little 
capital is required, and also from one place to another. This gives a certain 
amount of free play to individual enterprise and initiative. Every Ashanti, 
whatever his primary occupation, is apt to dabble a bit in trade or money- 
lending. If he cannot trade himself, he gives his wife or his sister money 
to trade with. Of 246 adult women in Asokore, only 22 claimed to be non- 
earners, and these were mostly the wives and dependants of non-local clerks, 
teachers, and so forth. No less than 70 earned their living to a greater or lesser 
extent by some form of petty trading. There were also 44 who either farmed 
cocoa or owned cocoa farms. But the greatest contribution women make to 
the family income is by their food growing, and quite three-quarters of the 
women of Asokore grow food. It is taken for granted in Ashanti, as in most 
parts of West Africa, that a woman will earn her own living or a large part of it. 
Customary law and the family system guarantee her the free use of self-earned 
income on the same terms as a man. One of the richest money-lenders in 
Kumasi is an old lady. Women can own and inherit property; and a woman 
occupies what is in some respects a key position in the political structure, 
that of the Queen Mother. The rule of matrilineal descent has a lot to do with 
this relatively high civic status of women in Ashanti, but there are other 
factors as well. 

To return to Asokore. We found a large excess of children in the population, 
and a marked trough in the curve for the age groups between about twenty-five 
and thirty-five. The population data from several other villages, some nearer 
Kumasi and some farther, such as Agogo, show a similar deficiency in the 
most able-bodied age groups. We took a fertility census in Agogo, including 
all the women over fifteen resident there during a certain week, and found that 
they numbered only two-thirds of all the adult women who regard Agogo as 
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their home. These troughs are due in part to temporary absence at farm 
hamlets or on business, on ceremonial journeys or on visits to kinsfolk. For 
the Ashanti are inveterate travellers—this is one aspect of the mobility I have 
mentioned. But the troughs are due mainly to emigration to other parts of 
Ashanti or of the Colony, Kumasi and the mining towns being the chief mag- 
nets. Thus economic motives play a big part. 

The increasing occupational and social differentiation of the past two or 
three decades has produced the familiar phenomenon of the so-called drift to 
the towns. This affects especially the literate young men, for whom there are 
few opportunities in the villages. But the current of internal migration does 
not go only to the towns. There has been a considerable amount of migration 
to the new cocoa areas of the north-west; and there is much moving round 
almost for its own sake. It is a common idea in Ashanti that if you want to save 
money you must go where you are unknown, away from your kinsfolk. If you 
stay too near them you incur constant expenditure in the form of so-called 
loans, gifts, and funeral contributions. 

There is some truth in this, but it is not the whole truth, as can be seen 
from some biographies collected for me by two school teachers and from 
answers to a comprehensive questionnaire obtained from about a hundred men 
of all ages and occupations and from several towns and villages. Getting away 
from his own village is a help to an enterprising man, as it frees him from many 
constraints that operate in the village where most people are his kin and where 
he is subject to many political and social obligations. But it merely reduces, it 
does not divest him of the economic and social obligations of kinship. It is 
a common thing in Kumasi to find a man from a village with his house full 
of kinsfolk, chiefly schoolboys and girls who have come to live with him and 
on him in order to find work or schooling in Kumasi. 

Moving around, as our case records show, is largely a reaction to the 
general atmosphere of social change, especially to the process of occupational 
and class differentiation that is going on. It is a response to the present in- 
stability of all social norms, which springs in part from the cocoa trade and its 
resultants, in particular the advent of a money economy. Labour, enterprise, 
and skill are now marketable in their own right anywhere in the country. 
There is in it also something of the speculator’s mentality, developed in the 
long years of arbitrary booms and slumps in cocoa prices and consequently 
in other incomes. People feel that there is little risk in moving about, especi- 
ally if, as appears to be the case with the most mobile elements, their earning 
capacity is low. A clerk getting {2 10s. a month feels he cannot go much lower 
if he moves. Conversely, as our questionnaires show, the more secure a man’s 
position is—even if he is discontented with his salary, as he often has reason 
to be—the less prone is he to move or change his occupation without assur- 
ance of gaining thereby. This applies to civil servants and teachers, for 
instance. Thus, in so far as mobility is an indication of initiative and enter- 
prise—and not of the instability of the social norms—the best educated sec- 
tions of the population tend to be least enterprising and to put most stress on 
economic security. 

Farmers, one might think, are tied to place and therefore not mobile; but this 
is notso. This needs some explanation. Take food farming first. In southern 
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Ashanti this is not regarded as a primary source of income and certainly not 
as a worthy full-time occupation for a man. It is really no more than a form 
of kitchen gardening to eke out supplies bought in the markets. Hence it is 
left mainly to women. Or else it is a stage in the making of a cocoa farm and 
the emphasis is on the latter. Though it is, of course, simplest to make a kitchen 
garden in one’s own village on one’s own family land, this is not an impediment 
to moving. One can always borrow a patch for food growing wherever one 
happens to be, outside the big towns. As regards cocoa farming, to me, with 
my experience of a real peasant community as a yardstick, it did not seem to be 
farming at all. The Ashanti cocoa farmer is interested only in the product of 
his farm as a source of cash income. Little skill is needed to run a cocoa farm; 
and the labour for maintaining the farm and harvesting is required inter- 
mittently and for relatively short periods, as Mr. Steel’s enquiries show. The 
Ashanti ideal is to get this done by paid labour; that is, by immigrant labourers 
from the Northern Territories. The main object is to own a cocoa farm just as 
one owns any other piece of productive capital, and the Ashanti invest in cocoa 
farms as they do nowadays in houses. The ideal is to be an absentee farm 
owner. Hence any Ashanti who can afford to do so directs his children’s 
education and upbringing in such a way as to qualify them for any other 
occupation than cocoa farming. 

This is not a matter of shirking manual labour. A well-to-do business man 
I know is typical. He is responsible for the education of three matrilineal 
nephews and his son. The latter is being prepared for a career as a ‘“‘scholar,”’ 
as it is called in West Africa. He will eventually go to Achimota College. One 
nephew has been trained as a fitter, one as a goldsmith, and the third as a shoe- 
maker. Again, there is the custom of caretaker farming, by which the owner 
hands over his farm to be worked by a caretaker on a sharing basis. Commonly 
the owner gets two-thirds of the value received for the cocoa sold. A prelim- 
inary enquiry, which included nearly 300 cocoa farms, showed that about one 
farm in three was operated in this way and that hired labour was employed in 
the working of at least half the farms ostensibly farmed by the owner himself 
(or herself) with or without close relatives. In short, farming does not neces- 
sarily tie an Ashanti farmer down; and it will do so less and less as time goes 
on since the tendency is to prefer other occupations to farming. 

But the strongest security against risks that might arise from moving or 
changing occupations lies in what is called the family system. We naturally 
gave special attention to kinship in our anthropological work; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that modern Ashanti cannot be understood without a 
thorough appreciation of Ashanti kinship institutions. These constitute the 
main link between the three departments of the Survey. The collection and 
analysis of family budgets hinges on the delimitation of the domestic group 
and requires an understanding of its structure. Land use is determined not 
only by ecology and technology but by the nature of the social units that work 
the land and by the laws and customs of land ownership. Kinship is an 
important factor in Ashanti politics too. For all these reasons, Ashanti kin- 
ship institutions are among the most sensitive indicators of the social changes 
now taking place. 

Here a point of method must be mentioned. I have stressed the fluidity of 
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present-day Ashanti norms of social life. ‘This is not an entirely new thing, as 
one can see from the records of nineteenth-century travellers and from the 
biographies I have referred to. But there is no doubt that Ashanti social 
structure is much more unstable now than it was in the days of the political 
independence of the country. The ordinary situations of life have become far 
more varied, the ordinary social relationships more complex and diversified 
than of old. Normal social relationships no longer exhibit the uniformity of 
pattern that one finds in stable and homogeneous primitive societies. One has 
to think of them as being the resultants of a number of interacting variables 
which often differ from case to case, some being relatively fixed as matters of 
custom or habit, some relatively independent of the particular instance. ‘This 
means that one has to make an attempt at measurement, however crude, of the 
factors that enter into social relationships. Anthropologists have, of course, 
often tried to give numerical support to their generalized descriptions; but in 
Ashanti to-day this is an indispensable part of sociological research. It was 
this, chiefly, that necessitated the use of African field assistants in my branch 
of the work. Their chief task was to collect the numerical data required to 
assess the strength of the forces of change working in the social system. 

Take the study of land tenure for instance. There are certain broad jural 
principles governing it which can be easily ascertained by discussion with 
suitable informants. But the actual operation of these principles very often 
varies from case to case, owing to the presence of conditions and circumstances 
not allowed for by the general rules. In fact, one had to ask oneself, how 
general are the broad principles in application? So it was necessary to carry 
out sample surveys in several districts by the questionnaire method to answer 
this question numerically. The same method had to be adopted in the study 
of marriage, for example, when we wanted to test such common assertions as 
that divorce is exceptionally frequent in Ashanti. 

To return to Ashanti kinship: as every anthropologist knows from Rattray’s 
work, the Ashanti reckon descent for social purposes through the maternal 
line.! What Rattray did not make clear is that the real importance of matri- 
lineal kinship lies in the fact that the matrilineal lineage is the basis of the 
social organization in its collective functions. These lineages have the common 
West African pattern. They are localized, so that a person’s lineage member- 
ship determines his membership of the village community and his status in it, 
and consequently his political allegiance. The latter is a most important matter 
in Ashanti. People have rights in their own division or subdivision of the 
Confederacy which they cannot exercise in any other political segment of the 
state. ‘che highest political offices are vested in lineages; and, of course, 
inheritance of property and rank, as well as succession to office, follow the 
lineage. ‘The lineage principle therefore is the strongest factor of stability in 
the social system; it is also however, as so often happens in these systems, a 
very powerful factor of instability and mobility. How does it work for stability 
in the social system? Every Ashanti belongs to the village where his lineage is 
domiciled. Wherever he may be living, he is bound to contribute to levies 
imposed for community purposes such as the building of schools or settling 
community debts. In return he has an absolute right to build a house for 

™R.S. Rattray, op. cit., chap. 3, and ‘Ashanti law and constitution,’ Oxford, 1929. 
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himself on any free site in the political unit (subdivision or division) to which 
his village belongs, without rent or fee; and, most important, a similar right to 
make a farm on any unoccupied land that comes under the jurisdiction of his 
divisional or subdivisional chief. Anywhere else in Ashanti he will have to 
pay an annual rent or tribute for the right to make a cocoa farm and possibly 
for a house site as well. So there is great village patriotism among the Ashanti. 
Everybody is first and foremost an Agogo or Asokore person, say, and only 
secondly an Ashanti. 

A lineage has a depth of eight or more generations and the usual hierarchy 
of segments. Funerals are the responsibility chiefly of the lineage, and every 
member pays a share of the cost of any funeral. Marriages and divorces 
cannot be legal by native customary law if the formalities are not carried out 
through the lineage head; and this rule is still observed, according to our 
figures, in approximately 95 per cent. of marriages, including those of literate 
people. It is these things that bind a person to the lineage, wherever he may be. 
It strongly reinforces village patriotism. This appears also in marriage statis- 
tics. Ashanti say it is best of all to marry in your own village, and our Agogo 
figures show that at least 80 per cent. of marriages are intra-village marriages. 
Figures from other parts confirm this. 

A person’s lineage village is the place where he has his real home, his family 
home, even if he is more or less permanently domiciled elsewhere. He or she 
can at any time return to the family home and claim food and shelter, though 
any self-respecting person would, of course, contribute to the household 
expenses according to his or her means. This is the basis of security which 
makes the risk of moving about small. It also, together with her economic 
independence and full legal status, makes divorce easy for a woman. 

The concept of the family home brings us to a critical factor in Ashanti social 
life. In principle the family home is the house of the head of the lineage branch 
descended from a common grandmother or great-grandmother. In this sense 
everybody has a family house. But this is often only his de jure house. The 
de facto position is the result of many factors. Every man or woman who has 
the means wants to build a house for himself or herself in his or her own 
village. Such a person has a family house then, and a private house, the family 
house being property that cannot be sold or mortgaged except with the consent 
of the lineage branch, the private house being alienable at the will of the owner. 
But the influence of paternal sentiment also intervenes. A man may decide 
to have his wife and children live with him in his house, not, as is the preferred 
norm, in their matrilineal house. His children will regard his house as a 
secondary family house until his death. After that the house may pass, like 
other property, to his heir, that is, to his brother or maternal nephew, and his 
children’s rights will lapse unless he has explicitly given or bequeathed part of 
the house to them. 

The balance that is struck between the opposed influences of matrilineal 
kinship and paternal sentiment is the main thing that determines the domestic 
unit. But the norms are so fluid that all sorts of elaborations arising out of 
the ramifications of kinship are possible in domestic structure. As it is 
a common practice for members of the unit to come and go, the total num- 
bers are apt to vary from month to month or week to week. A census of a 
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village 6 miles from Kumasi showed that during the cocoa harvesting season 
the majority of able-bodied men and women were away in western Ashanti 
on their cocoa farms, leaving only the school children and the older people 
in the village. In the off season they come home again. Comparing the 
records made in October 1945 in the course of my fertility census in Agogo 
with those made by Miss Ady three months later, I found that an appreciable 
number of domestic groups were different in their make-up on the two occa- 
sions. Ina village like Agogo or Asokore therefore, we find a variety of domes- 
tic groupings, the most clear-cut forms being, firstly, the matrilineal unit 
consisting of an old woman and perhaps her sister, together with some of 
their sons and daughters and the children of the daughters; and secondly, the 
simple patrilocal family of husband, wife, and children. Mixed forms of 
various kinds are common, and there is apparently no correlation between 
family form and literacy, or Christianity, or wealth. 

A sample of 104 domestic families at Agogo, drawn from Miss Ady’s census 
material, shows the following distribution: 51 families were wholly matri- 
lineal; 13 families were matrilineal groups augmented by other kinsfolk; 
13 were mixed families of husband, wife, and children (or more than one such 
group), together with the matrilineal kin of one or both spouses; 23 were 
wholly patrilocal (husband, wife, and children); 4 were patrilocal families with 
additional kinsfolk. Thus about 62 per cent. of domestic families at Agogo 
were matrilineal groups and about 22 per cent. were patrilocal units, the 
majority of the remainder being combinations of these two main types. 
Though these proportions differ from village to village, patrilocal families 
being, for instance, more common at Asokore, the relative preponderance of 
the matrilineal domestic group is usual in villages of this kind. 

I suppose that villages like Agogo correspond to what we should call county 
towns. The influence of economic factors on the domestic organization is 
more Clearly visible in small farming villages or hamlets. When a man 1s living 
near his cocoa farms away from his lineage village, from markets and stores, 
and is himself cultivating the farm, he has his wife and children with him to 
help him. Thus, in one farming village of 20 houses, 14 were occupied by a 
man and his wife and their children, with or without other relatives, and 4 by a 
man and his children, the wives being dead or in other nearby houses. 

Each adult member of the domestic group earns his or her own living, 
and perhaps owns his or her own cocoa and food farms. Thus there is no 
community of production under the leadership of the family head, as is the 
case in many peasant societies. But a man generally helps his wife either with 
money to pay labourers or with his own labour to start a new food farm; and 
a man’s wife and unmarried children usually help him with his cocoa farm if 
he farms it himself, whether or not they live together as a patrilocal family. 

A man must provide his wife and children with food every day and with 
clothes at certain times of the year, and she must cook for him and the children, 
adding her self-grown foodstuffs to the meals. Every evening, in large villages, 
and even in Kumasi, one sees young girls carrying dishes of food from their 
mothers’ to their fathers’ houses. Food thus passes, sometimes in two-way 
traffic, between matrilineal households along lines of marriage connections. 
But the food that thus enters a matrilineal household is not consumed only by 
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the recipient. It is shared with other members of the unit. This makes the 
study of family budgets a task requiring much patience and ingenuity, as Miss 
Ady’s material shows. 

The variations observed in domestic structure are reflected in other sectors 
of Ashanti social life. Thus a preliminary analysis of a sample of 382 farms 
taken from our land tenure data! shows that of 101 farms that have passed from 
the hands of their original owners 57 per cent. have gone to matrilineal heirs, 
29 per cent. to sons and daughters and other near kin by gift or bequest, and 
I5 per cent. to non-relatives by alienation. Farms inherited in accordance 
with the matrilineal principle are thus about twice as numerous as those 
transferred by gift. An analysis of farm boundaries in the older cocoa areas 
shows that about 50 per cent. of the boundaries run between close kinsfolk, 
chiefly matrilineal kin. The problem of registering title to land cannot be 
tackled without reference to the kinship system. Domestic structure influences 
the upbringing of children. In Asokore 43 per cent. of children live with their 
mothers or with matrilineal kin, though nearly half of them have fathers in 
the same village, and only 32 per cent. live with both parents in the same 
dwelling. In other villages the proportion living with both parents is much 
lower, while the proportion living with matrilineal kin, especially the mother, 
goes as high as 60 per cent. Many children thus have in effect two homes, and 
come under the separate discipline of father and mother’s brother. 

Paternal sentiment is most strongly asserted in providing for the child’s 
future by equipping him or her with a training for a job. This, men say, is the 
only way they can compensate their children for not being allowed to inherit 
their property without coming into conflict with their own matrilineal kin. 
Thus we found, from information collected from about 500 schoolchildren, 
that fathers are responsible for the expenses of their children’s education in 
about 50 per cent. of cases, mothers, brothers, and sisters in about 25 per cent. 
of cases, maternal uncles in about 15 per cent., and miscellaneous friends and 
relatives in the remaining cases. The evidence shows, incidentally, that 
neither Christianity nor literacy are directly correlated with these findings. 
It is traditional custom adapted to modern life. 

These numerical data are indices of attitudes, habits, and values in kinship 
matters which can be fully understood only by taking into account the descrip- 
tive and qualitative data we also collected. These show, for instance, that where 
property, rank, and loyalties in the chronic intrigues and manoeuvres con- 
nected with political office are concerned, the matrilineal principle is still 
regarded as binding. But where the personal welfare and personal loyalties of 
the individual are concerned, the bond with one’s own father is as strong as the 
bond with one’s own mother. Whereas patriliny as a mode of reckoning descent 
for social purposes is not gaining ground in Ashanti, and has indeed lost 
ground in recent years owing to its traditional connection with religious prac- 
tices that are disappearing, the recognition of paternal responsibility has gained 
ground in all classes. Traditional custom is thus being adapted to modern 
life. 

The evidence shows that Christianity and literacy are only two of many 


1 We were ably assisted in these studies of land tenure problems by Mr. J. W. 
Opoku, seconded to us by the Chief Commissioner. 
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factors influencing present-day norms of family life. Modern economic con- 
ditions are a far more powerful influence in intensifying the conflict between 
family ties in the narrow sense (that is, those of husband and wife and children) 
and lineage ties. The subject of matrilineal kinship is one of the commonest 
topics of discussion amongst people of all ranks and classes and both sexes 
in Ashanti. It has been debated more than once by the Confederacy Council, 
and comes up constantly in the local press. It is also, of course, one of the big 
worries of missionary bodies, closely connected as it is with the whole problem 
of marriage and family life. It never fails therefore to arouse strong emotions. 

In general, one finds that matriliny is more commonly denounced than 
defended. Thus, among a group of 42 men of all ages between twenty and 
forty-nine only 8 defended the matrilineal principle. The remarkable thing 
about this small experiment is that 7 out of these 8 men were teachers and civil 
servants and that some of the most vigorous critics of matriliny were illiterate 
villagers. The attitude of women is particularly interesting. Speaking as wives 
and mothers they go even further than men in their criticism. They say that a 
woman works with and for her husband all his life, but when he dies she may 
be turned out to fend for herself by his heir and her children will be left 
destitute. Our case records show that this does in fact occur quite often, and it 
is one of the motives that lead women to work for themselves. On the other 
hand, when they speak as sisters women defend the matrilineal principle, for 
obvious reasons. This reflects the central conflict in Ashanti kinship—that 
between the bond of brother and sister and the bond of husband and wife. 
This struggle is being fought out among all classes. 

Those who defend the matrilineal system emphasize chiefly the mutual aid 
between kinsfolk that it makes possible. To this their critics retort by drawing 
attention to the most dangerous feature of the system—from the Ashanti point 
of view—the fact that witchcraft occurs principally within the lineage. It is 
only matrilineal kin who can harm one another by witchcraft; and this 1s one 
of the major factors of instability in the whole social organization, affecting all 
classes and ranks, educated folk and illiterate people, Christians and pagans 
alike. There is not a village in Ashanti that lacks a witch-finding fetish, and 
one of the most profitable industries in the country is running these cults. 
Miss Ady’s data will, I think, show that the owners of witch-finding cults come 
into high income groups. 

What then is happening to the matrilineal principle? Is it giving way, in 
practice, to the ideals so vehemently advocated by its critics? An indication 
comes from our studies of land tenure where we found, as already mentioned, 
that by far the largest number of transfers of farms on the death of the owner 
follows matrilineal inheritance. In the political field also, our studies show that 
matrilineal succession remains the rule. Case studies and records of litigation 
and claims to property confirm the impression that the matrilineal system is 
holding its own very well, and will continue to do so as long as the customary 
laws of land tenure, marriage, and property, the criteria of rank, status, and 
political allegiance, and access to political power, remain tied to the matri- 
lineal lineage. 

Our studies led us inevitably into the field of Ashanti politics. The land 
problem, for instance, is fearfully complicated owing to the chronic and 
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expensive litigation over boundaries between subordinate chiefs of the Con- 
federacy. But there is no time to-day to discuss this aspect of our work. 

I hope that our papers, short as they are, will give an indication of the scope 
and methods of the Ashanti Survey and of the ways in which the ecological, 
economic, and sociological factors interact in modern Ashanti. 


IV. THE ECONOMIC ASPECT. BY P. ADY 


During my recent visit to the Gold Coast, which had as its aim a National 
Income Study of the whole colony, I was invited by the Ashanti Social Survey 
team, consisting of Dr. Fortes and Mr. Steel, to conduct my own field in- 
vestigations in collaboration with theirs. Although this meant giving more 
time to Ashanti than its size warranted, it was an excellent opportunity of 
seeing what light would be thrown upon my own field problems by examina- 
tion from these other viewpoints. Of the time actually spent in field surveys 
more than half was devoted to Ashanti; and it was time well spent. The 
advantages of collaboration between geography and economics are obvious, 
since both are concerned with the production and distribution of wealth. The 
usefulness of anthropology to the economist is perhaps less obvious. It is to 
this aspect of my field-work, the gain from collaboration, that I shall restrict 
myself to-day. As Dr. Fortes has said, the results of our Survey work are in 
an incomplete state and no conclusions even of a tentative nature are yet 
possible. 

Geographers and economists are interested in the same basic statistics, 
although they use them in different ways. For example, statistics of population 
and of production are of interest to both; but to an economist their separate 
value is greatly enhanced when they are brought together in a National Income 
Estimate. In the Gold Coast, as in almost all colonial areas, no accurate 
figures of either kind are to be had. The last census of population was taken 
in 1931, but little accuracy pertains to many of the figures, at least in the 
rural areas. Since 1931, many changes have occurred. New mining areas have 
been opened up, and the spread of cash crop farming, of cocoa, citrus fruits, 
and other crops, has led to considerable internal migration. ‘The war too has 
accelerated the growth of urban populations, especially in the two big ports of 
Accra and Takoradi and in the centres of internal trade like Kumasi and 
Tamale. Nevertheless the population of Ashanti is still largely agricultural. 
In 1931 eleven out of twelve persons lived outside the towns and were directly 
or indirectly concerned with agriculture. It would be of interest to know how 
that proportion stands to-day. The population of Kumasi is estimated to be 
almost twice what it then was, while new mines have come into existence at 
Konongo, and at Mpraeso just outside Ashanti. At the same time the total 
population also is estimated to be bigger and the preponderant importance of 
agriculture is still clear. 

Production statistics are no better. The total productions of exported items, 
such as gold and cocoa, are known with some accuracy; but no estimates are 
available for the output of even the major food crops, such as yams, cassava, 
or plantain. The direct relevance to economics of Mr. Steel’s work in Agogo 
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and in Kasei needs no further stress. For these two areas at least, we shall be 
provided with estimates of the average acreages per farm under cocoa and 
under the various food crops. We shall also obtain the average acreages farmed 
per farmer. Using the estimates of yields per acre in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s records, we shall be able to calculate the output of cocoa and food 
crops per farmer, and so arrange the Agogo and Kasei farmers on a scale of 
incomes. This range will be of great interest, because so far there has been 
only one study of this kind, that undertaken in Akokoaso by W. H. Beckett,! 
an Agricultural Officer in the Gold Coast Service. With the help of these 
three studies in such different places and at different times, we shall get some 
estimate of average incomes of cocoa farmers. In fact, it will be possible to 
arrange in order of wealth the farmers whose holdings have been mapped and 
measured, and to build up a detailed picture of cocoa farming economics in 
this area. 

Mr. Steel’s detailed land-use investigations in the cocoa belt were confined 
to Agogo however, and there is no certainty that the results obtained there are 
representative of the whole area. The existing statistics of cocoa production 
are no guide, since we do not know how many cocoa farmers shared in the 
production of the 220,000 tons harvested in the Gold Coast in 1945; so for the 
cocoa community as a whole we do not know whether the average income 
earned is £5 or £105. This is a question I tried to answer by taking samples 
both in Agogo and in other parts of the cocoa area. After ‘“‘winning the 
confidence of the people” in the villages selected for investigation, by a great 
deal of preliminary work, presently to be described in more detail, farmers 
responded very willingly to the questions asked, and from their statements the 
range and averages of income from cocoa farming can be estimated. 

Statements of income, especially those of farmers, are notoriously untrust- 
worthy however, and in no case have they been accepted without other checks 
being applied. Apart from the system of checks which I have used in my own 
work, Mr. Steel’s Agogo measurements again provide a check; for, by a 
comparison of the figures independently collected by his workers and mine, it 
will be possible to assess the margins of error involved. To the economist and 
statistician, this combination of the intensive and the extensive methods of 
field survey, though not new, is of great value. 

The task of income measurement in an economy such as the Gold Coast 
raised many problems which are new. Unlike our own economy, where all 
production is for exchange, much of the Gold Coast is still at a semi-subsistence 
level at which a part of the income enjoyed is self-produced. In Ashanti, for 
example, the man farms the cash crops while his women folk grow the food 
crops on which the household is partly fed. The details of land utilization for 
Agogo provided by Mr. Steel’s work will not therefore be the whole story. 
The standard of living of each household cannot be determined alone from its 
cash earnings from the sale of cocoa. Nor can its level of food consumption 
be assessed from the acreage of land planted with edible crops; for food may 
be bought or sold, and the household may well eat more or less than the amount 
it grows. Food-crop farming too is less standardized even than cocoa farming, 


1W.H. Beckett, ““Akokoaso: a survey of a Gold Coast village’? (London School of 
Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology, no. 10), London, 1944. 
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and such yield figures as exist cannot be applied directly to acreages with much 
confidence. The only way of overcoming this was to record the amounts 
actually consumed by each household and, by selecting samples corresponding 
to the income samples previously mentioned, to secure an independent check 
by comparing the stated income with the total stated expenditure of the same 
households. 

Two other objects have simultaneously been achieved with these records. 
First, we have the composition of the “income’”’ enjoyed by the household; 
for example, the proportions of the different food, the relative amounts of food 
and clothing purchased or consumed, the proportions of all items self- 
produced, the proportion of items imported from abroad, and so forth. 
Second, we have the average consumption per head of the staple foods. These 
averages, when multiplied by the corresponding population figures where 
these are available, will make possible estimates of the total output of these 
items. A number of conclusions of interest to the anthropologist also resulted 
from this side of my work; I shall return to these later. 

So far I have been describing our work in terms of its intended aims, and, 
as it happens, in reverse order to that in which it actually was done. The first 
investigations to be undertaken were at a still earlier level—that of population 
composition. Here my work tied up very closely with that of Dr. Fortes, whose 
detailed investigations into family structure in the village of Asokore threw 
light upon my own problem of defining and delimiting the economic unit of 
Ashanti society. My preliminary population work was conducted simul- 
taneously with his but in villages other than Asokore, its aim being to develop 
rapid methods of census-taking, detailed but on a large scale, with special 
attention to the occupational composition of the household unit and of the 
village. When the preliminary stages were over it proved possible to incorpo- 
rate on my forms the information of interest to the investigation into family 
structure. We hope that this direct correlation of economic and anthropo- 
logical data will yield results of some interest to both sciences. It has already 
proved a useful guide in my budget studies. 

Since economics requires measurements as far as possible representative of 
the whole country, the intensive methods of study of the geographer and the 
anthropologist, confined as they were to single villages, alone were not enough. 
Methods suitable for application to a wider area by taking small samples are 
possible in theory, but to yield significant results the selection of the samples 
has to be most carefully controlled and the operation planned as a coherent 
whole. Ideally, the selection of the sample for the budget and income studies 
should have been based upon census figures. Since these were not available, 
the method of selection had to be modified. Lack of statistics made it im- 
possible to choose a sample representative of the occupational and regional 
distribution of the whole population, so a number of “type” villages were 
picked which were judged on general grounds to be characteristic of the main 
regions of the area. My samples were then selected to represent these villages. 

Of the villages selected for Ashanti, four were essentially cocoa-farming 
villages (Agogo, Asokore, Fwidiem, and Nyamieni) distributed round Kumasi, 
the capital of Ashanti. Of the other three, one (Tafo) was semi-urban, being 
only 5 miles from Kumasi; one (Nkawie Kuma) was a mixed cocoa and 
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food-farming village selling its food crops in the Kumasi market; and the last 
(Kasei) was more remote, belonging to the yam economy of the savannahs 
north of the cocoa belt. Mr. Steel had originally intended to repeat his Agogo 
and Kasei land-use studies in Fwidiem and Nkawie Kuma, but unfortunately 
this did not prove possible in the time available. My own Ashanti sample too 
was smaller than I had hoped, but this is not entirely to be regretted since the 
difficulties of working up even this volume of material have proved consider- 
able. The collection of data on a large scale would be practicable only if 
mechanical methods of computation were used from the start; for example, 
punched cards. 

A larger sample could not have been obtained with the survey staff at my 
disposal without loss of accuracy. Like Mr. Steel’s, my field staff was entirely 
African. Of its six permanent members, three had been seconded to this work 
by the Gold Coast Government, to whom I am indebted for their whole- 
hearted assistance. Of its temporary members, whose numbers fluctuated 
between three and twenty, most were drawn from Wesley College, Kumasi, 
for the work in Ashanti, and in addition one local assistant was recruited in 
each village visited. Since none of the women of the sampled families was 
literate, food budgets had to be recorded day by day by my own helpers, which 
again limited the size of the sample. This could not be overcome by dele- 
gating the work of recording to the literate member of the household in the 
few cases where there was one, because this apparently simple task could only 
yield results of value when handled with great care, especially in a society of so 
complex a structure. 

The final limitation on the scale of operations was supervision. Single- 
handed, it would have been impossible for me adequately to supervise work on 
a larger sample, when so much of the recording was being performed by 
temporary staff, constantly changing in composition and requiring continuous 
training. With the selected villages necessarily scattered, it proved impossible 
to supervise teams working in more than three villages at once. 

Each village selected was first visited formally and the cooperation of its 
chief and people invited at an open meeting at which I explained the purpose 
of my work. With the exception of one village, the people were perfectly 
willing to assist in a study of their conditions, and seemed convinced that if 
the Government in England were properly informed as to the state of hardship 
which prevailed (so they thought), then improvements would certainly follow. 
I always took pains to assure them that my work had no connection with the 
taxing authority, since I had come from the Colonial Office, and the District 
Commissioner who usually introduced me made it his business to emphasize 
this too. 

The next step was to set a team to take a census of all households in the 
village, a task requiring several days because of its unexpected complexity. 
Next, on the basis of the occupational structure revealed, a sample of house- 
holds was selected for expenditure and other records, beginning with food 
budgets. The food budget records took each field team a week in each village 
and were repeated during two more weeks in the same villages the year 
following. In the intervals between taking the food budgets, a month-by-month 
record of the non-food expenditure of this same sample of households was 
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kept by the literate local member of the team. The village people concerned 
were by this time thoroughly interested, and some collaborated to the point 
of coming to report purchases made. Between the second and third food weeks, 
that is, between January and May 1946, the most difficult and least dependable 
of the investigations was carried out—that relating to incomes. 

I have already told you something of the difficulties connected with the 
income investigations. Before I conclude I should like to touch briefly on 
those of budget accounting, and of census-taking itself. 

Budget records must necessarily relate to groups of persons, and this raises 
a host of problems in a matrilineal society such as that of the Akan peoples of 
the Gold Coast. In these village communities it is customary for a man and 
and his wife or wives to live under different roofs. In any household unit, all 
the adult women cook every day, and most of the food each prepares is shared 
as soon as it is ready with all those members of the household who happen to 
be present, including the other women who are cooking. Some of the food 
cooked however may go to people not living in the same house; for example, 
a dish of food is sent each day by each married woman to her husband. At 
the same time, male members of the household with wives living elsewhere 
receive food daily from them. 

This pattern makes the task of food accounting very complex. While 
refraining from going into detail, I should like to draw attention to two sources 
of inaccuracy. Besides questioning every adult woman about her contribution 
to the common food supply, it is necessary to ask every member of the house- 
hold in person whether any food has been eaten outside the house, that is, 
on the farm or elsewhere. This is particularly important in the case of the 
adults. Further, it is essential to check each day the numbers who have 
actually partaken of each meal served, this being an extremely variable quan- 
tity. Visitors are frequently present, while, on the other hand, there are 
frequently absentees from the household. If these variations are not taken into 
account, quite nonsensical values of food intake may result. 

When taking the records of non-food expenditure, the complexity is even 
greater, since its boundaries cut across those of the household. A man 
customarily pays for the purchase of any household goods such as kerosene, 
candles, and matches in so far as he shares these with his wife and children. 
He will also meet their medical expenses. But he is expected to pay school 
fees not only for his own family but also for some of his nephews. There are 
other customary items. He must give his wife a “cloth” once a year at least, 
and to each child a “‘half-cloth.”’ He must also give his wife a set sum of money 
every day to enable her to buy meat and other cash items for his food. Out of 
this money and what she may make by her own efforts, a woman purchases for 
herself and her children any other items they may need. 

This is the traditional usage, for the precise details of which we must await 
the results of Dr. Fortes’ studies; actual outlay depends inevitably upon the 
cash income earned and can only be found by actual records. Yet the securing 
of records which are complete in these circumstances depends upon the selec- 
tion of the individuals in such a way as to secure stable, clearly defined units of 
a manageable size in the complex of overlapping interchanges between house- 
hold and household. A knowledge of the social structure is clearly vital to this 
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task, and the proper understanding of family budget figures has been greatly 
assisted by Dr. Fortes’ anthropological work and by the preliminary joint work 
on population composition and family structure, to which I have already 
referred. 

The task of census-taking presented difficulties which were largely the result 
of economic factors. During a census in Great Britain the householder is 
required to state on the form provided the names of all persons spending the 
night selected under his roof. This method, which is impossible in a country 
where only one in a thousand could fill in the form, obviates all sorts of 
difficulties since in theory at least everyone is recorded once and once only. In 
the Gold Coast, an enumerator would have to call at each house to make out 
the required list, and if all records were to be related to the same date a multi- 
tude of such officials would be required. 

Yet, to compile a record over a period of time would leave open all sorts of 
loopholes. The population of the villages is extremely fluid in its composition, 
because of the nature of its economic activities. Most of the rural population 
lives in villages, and from them the men and women go out day by day to their 
farms, sometimes 5 miles or more away, often remaining at the farm for a night 
or more and sometimes migrating to the farmstead for weeks or months at a 
time. Cocoa labour, both labourers proper and caretakers, may live on the 
farm throughout the cocoa season. Furthermore, the men often leave a village 
for months at a time to go on a hunting trip or to inspect their cocoa farms 
elsewhere; the women go away for long periods to trade, setting out with 
forest produce such as peppers, onions, palm oil, or snails, and returning later 
with cloths, trade goods such as matches and candles, or fish for local con- 
sumption. Visits of long duration are paid to relations in distant villages; sick 
persons go far afield in search of treatment; and superimposed upon this 
shifting population is the steady stream of migrating labour, chiefly that from 
the north bound for the mines and for the centres of Government employment. 
There is also a slow turnover of cocoa labour; and the semi-skilled tradesmen 
of the Ashanti community itself, the carpenters, masons, and tailors, move 
from village to village in search of new contracts. Lastly there are the emigrant 
women who return to their native villages for confinements or when sick, 
to leave it again when the emergency Is over. 

If the census cannot be carried through on one date (and this is clearly 
impossible with farmstead huts and isolated hunter’s camps scattered through 
the bush, even if it could be managed in villages), the task of listing individuals 
must be related to some stable unit of society which defines membership 
and makes it possible to avoid both double counting and omissions. This unit 
cannot be the ‘‘family,” for the word is too widely used in this society and 
covers groups, some of whose members are only remotely related to the head. 
The “‘household”’ too is not a very clear unit, because on the one hand persons 
living under the same roof may constitute separate household units; on the 
other—and this is a much more serious difficulty—it is the common custom 
for a man and his wife to live in different houses, each in groups of their own 
blood-relatives, the children of the union living either with the mother or with 
the father according to their age and sex. Since either man or woman may have 
been married before and may therefore have the children of these earlier unions 
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still under their care, and since the man sometimes has more than one wife at 
a time, the spreading and intermingling of household ties make this unit of 
society unreliable for census work. 

The final complication is the extremely limited range of names. First names 
are day names, seven in number, and even surnames are relatively few, so that 
it is quite common to find in each village four or five persons with the same pair 
of common Ashanti names. All foreigners tend to be called, and so refer to 
themselves, by their places of origin—John Lagos, Mumuni Mossi, Bukari 
Grunshi, or worse still, Tongo Fra-Fra where the first name is the man’s 
village and the second his tribe, no individual name remaining. 

The shortcomings of even the most carefully conducted, first enumeration 
are revealed later when a second list is made for some other purpose, as I found 
when the sample families were re-enumerated for later studies. The reason is 
not evasion, but partly the difficulties just mentioned and partly misunder- 
standing on the part of the villagers questioned. Above all, it is the lack of 
a clearly definable unit of structure in the community, a point to which I 
have already referred. 

The lesson learnt in census-taking was to start the enumeration with a 
preliminary list gathered for some other purpose. The obvious list to use in 
the Gold Coast is the nominal roll of adults compiled for the capitation tax. 
It is becoming the practice to number houses in the villages, and it would not 
be difficult for the tax-collector to record for each man and woman paying 
tax the following details: name, address, age, occupation(s), tribe. The work 
of census-taking could then be based on the household lists built up in this 
way. It would also be a useful cross check to have the names and addresses 
of wives or husbands, in order both to identify the individual and to avoid 
double counting of children, who are the chief remaining source of error. 
Accuracy in this respect would entail further careful work. It might be 
enough to determine age and sex composition and the indices of population 
growth and change on the basis of a small sample only. A complete enumera- 
tion is essential only for adults. If it should prove possible to secure for them 
the details suggested, the resulting figures would prove of immense value, not 
only to social scientists but also to the Administration, now facing a period in 
which development expenditure will create new economic stresses in an 
economy still distorted by residual inflationary war pressures. 

There has been time only briefly to indicate some of the field problems that 
cropped up in Ashanti, but I hope that enough has been said to show the inter- 
dependence of our field-work. It seems clear that the fields of study cannot be 
separately defined without loss. Research in these areas should be considered 
at the level of human ecology, with increasing returns to be gained from skilful 
integration of field investigations. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the papers the CHAIRMAN (Professor H. J. FLEURE) said: The Royal 
Geographical Society has invited the Royal Anthropological Institute and we are 
here as a joint meeting of the two societies. For me, it is a most welcome occasion. 
I have long felt that the two societies are concerned with the same problems of 
man on this Earth and that, although they look at them from rather different 
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